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day. He observed the extreme poverty and barbarousness of
Scotland, which he thought might be cured by bringing an
additional quantity of money into the country; and, as silver was
scarce, he attempted to devise a scheme for providing a substitute
for it

7. He begins by many very sound and acute remarks on the
value of commodities, and the causes of their change of value.
He describes the qualities which fitted silver to be used as money,
*ibove every other commodity. He attributes the very incon-
siderable trade of Scotland to the small quantity of money she
possessed. This is the first fundamental fallacy, because the fact
was it was just the reverse; Scotland had little money because
ehe had little trade. He, however, perceived the fallacy of
lowering interest by law. He then goes on to consider the
various means which have been employed to increase the quantity
of money. He says that some countries have raised money in
the denomination; some have debased it; some have prohibited
its export under the severest penalties; some have obliged traders
to bring home bullion in proportion to the goods they imported.
But he says that all these measures have been futile and vain,
and none of them have been found to increase or preserve money.
He then says that the only effectual method hitherto discovered
for the increase of money was the erection of Banks. He then
describes various banks. Some made it a principle to issue no
more notes than they had of actual bullion. He then mentions
the Bank of England, and the superiority of its notes over those
of the goldsmiths. He then describes the Bank of Scotland, and
says that it issued notes to four or five times the value of the
money in the Bank, which he very justly says were equivalent to
so much additional money. He then points out the absurdity
of supposing that raising the denomination of the money added
to its value, that if the shilling was raised to 18rf., it paid debts
by two-thirds of what was due, but did not add to the money;
"for it is not the sound of the denomination, but the value of the
silver is considered." The wonderful philosophers of 1811, no
doubt, looked down with prodigious disdain upon Lawf but they
might have studied him with advantage. He then points out
with much detail the fraud and inutility of tampering with the